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Summary 


The Executive Stockpile Comrnlttee appointed by President Kennedy is reviewing all policies 
and programs involving strategic and critical materials. The Committee lias already made 
several recommendations to the President. The declassification of stockpile objectives and 
inventories, amendment of the policy dealing with disposals, and a report on the barter program 
have stemmed from the Committee's activities. The -Report on the Barter Program and the 
amended Defense Mobilization Order V-7, revised and amended, are Included in this Report. 

Supply-requirements studies are under way to measure the requirements for conventional 
war and the development of a system for measuring the impact of nuclear war on the national 
economy. The latter study Involves the use of computer data indicating the probable postattack 
availability of and need for resources. 


The market value of all inventories of strategic materials on June 30, 1962 was .$7.6 billion 
Inventories within objectives were $4.3 billion, leaving an excess of about $3.3 billion. 


contracts (25) involving about $67.6 million of strategic materials were made In this 
to iTr bniior!°'^ Cumulative deliveries of strategic materials under the barter program amount 


January- June 1962 procurement Included jewel bearings from the Government’s Holla, Nortli 
Dakota plpt, and commercial upgrading of columblte, tantallte, copper, and vanadium. 

amounts of $2 million Defense Production Act (DP A) 
and $1 million IS^ateglc and Critical Materials (SCM). Since the beginning of fiscal year 1958 
reductions in DPA contracts total $351 million and $59 million in SCM; total $41^0 million! 

Sales commitments under active disposal plans by the General Services Administration 
rnimon*^'^* $174.5 million for sales of Nlcaro nickel, total about $439 

amownWwg' to $39,330,645 Mve brought about reductions in three 
fnwenforfes. An additional reduction of $126,800,355 has resulted 
^om changes in market prices of commodities held in the inventories. The StratejHc Stockbile 
has been reduced from $5.7^,553,200 to $5,586,683,400. and the Defense Productimi Act inien- 

768.200 to $900,735,300. The tin inventory held by m Federal 
FaciliHes Corporation and valued at $3,228,300 has been, completely sold. ^ ^ ^ 

Stocfepfle increased $73,980,500 in this same period, from 
new acquisitions in this stockpile did not require any 



Introduction 


The first six months of 1962 have been a period 
of searching inquiries into past policies, methods, 
and procedures of the National Stockpile (some- 
times called the Strategic Stockpile) by both the 
Executive and Legislative Branches of the Govern- 
ment. 

EXECUTIVE BRANCH REVIEW 

On February 7, 1962, the President ordered the 
establishment of an Executive Stockpile Committee 
under the chairmanship of the Director of it he Office 
of Emergency Planning consisting of the Secre- 
taries of State, Defense, the Interior, Commerce, 
and Labor, the Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, and the Administrator of General Services. 
The Committee was directed to review the prin- 
ciples and policies which should guide the program 
for the stockpiling of strategic materials and its 
relationship to the nation's defense strategy. 

The scope of the Committee's examination is 
extensive and, in due time, may be expected to 
cover the major elements of stockpile policy and 
programming including, but not necessarily limited 
to, such considerations as planning assumptions 
about the types of emergencies for which material 
shortages might arise; the impact of cold war, 
limited war and nuclear war, including rehabili- 
tation and reconstruction on the supply of and de- 
mand for strategic materials; revision of stock- 
pile legislation; disposals of surplus materials; 
management of and exchanges among the three 
stockpiles (National, Defense Production Act, and 
Supplemental) and the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion inventory; upgrading; and rotation. 

The Executive Committee's studies were still 
in progress at the close of the period covered by 
this report. However, the President has received 
and approved, in part, Committee recommendations 
on the Barter Program. The [department of Agri- 
culture press release of September 28, 1962, en- 
titled "Report on the Barter Program submitted 
to the President by the Executive Stockpile Com- 
mittee" is included in this Report, page 20. 


LEGISLATIVE INQUIRY 

The National Stockpile and Naval Petroleum Re- 
serve Subcommittee of the Committee on Armed 
Services, United States Senate, chaired by Senator 
Stuart Symington, began ^hearings on March 28, 
1962, The testimony of these hearings, which 
have not been completed as this Report goes to 
press, is being published in a number of volumes 
entitled "Inquiry into the Strategic and Critical 
Material Stockpiles of the United States." 


POLICY REVISIONS 

Two major revisions of stockpile policy occurred 
during this reporting period: 

1, Declassification of Stockpile Data 

The security classification on stockpile ma- 
terials objectives and the quantities in all inven- 
tories was removed by the Director of the Office 
of Emergency Planning in March 1962. Notice of 
declassification was published in the Federal 
Register pf April 11, 1962. 

New stockpile objectives which willhe determined 
from supply-requirements studies now under way 
will be classified whenever it becomes necessary 
to protect national security information^ 

2. Policy Regardiyig Disposal of E>:cess Govern- 
ment Inventories 

On April 25, 1962, the Director of the Office of 
Emergency Planning issued an amendment to De- 
fense Mobilization Order V-7, General Policies for 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpiling, The 
amendment of Section 14, Disposals, eliminates the 
implicit veto power of other agencies In disposal. 
The various interested agencies are still consulted, 
however, and any objections of the Department of 
State and the Department of the Interior which, 
after discussion, the Director of OEP does not 
support shall be presented to the President for 
decision. The amendment also adds the clause 
"avoidance of adverse effects upon domestic em- 
ployment and labor disputes." The full text of the 
amended DM0 V-7 Is on pages 22and 23. 

SUPPLY-REQUIREMENTS STUDIES 

During the latter half of fiscal year 1962, the 
President issued Executive Orders assigning emer- 
gency preparedness resporislbilities to nine 
agencies, Subsequent to the end of the fiscal year, 
further Executive Orders were issued. The Orders, 
among other things, define the supply and require- 
ments functions of the various agencies. 

Consistent with these Executive Orders, the 
Director of the Office of Emergency Planning 
initiated the development by all pertinent Federal 
agencies of broad supply-requirements studies 
under conditions of conventional and nuclear war, 
To conduct these supply-requirements studies, he 
established on July 18, 1962 an interagency commit- 
tee consisting of representatives from 18 Govern- 
ment agencies. Both the conventional and nuclear 
war studies being conducted are scheduled for early 
completion. 
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Included in these studies are complete reviews 
of ail stockpile objectives. Reviews of the alu- 
minum, copper, and nickel objectives for conven- 
tional war are scheduled for completion by the end 
of December 1962. The other 73 objective swill be 
reviewed during calendar year 1963. 

The nuclear war study involving attack on the 
United States will be based on the joint OEP-DoD 
vulnerability study "'Nuclear Attack Hazard in 
Continental U,S. 1963^’ (NAHICUS '63). This is a 
study made by the National Resources Evaluation 
Center employing the Risk II computer model to 
generate estimates of population casualties and 
facilities and the damage and denial effects on our 
vital resources. The general assumptions and 
guidance for this study will Include a period of 
survival followed by a period of rehabilitation, 
reconstruction, and recovery. 

It is not known yet whether the data developed in 
the nuclear war study will be sufficiently accurate 
to be used to determine stockpile objectives, as the 
study was designed to provide only a "rough-cut” 
minimum detail view of the best estimates of war- 
time supply and demand quickly derivable from 
current official sources. 

If the study proves to be usable, reviews of 
stockpile objectives will follow the same schedule 
as that established for conventional war. Other- 
wise, a program will be initiated in X963 to refine 
procedures and methods so that a determination of 
stockpile objectives may be made at the earliest 
date possible. 


MANAGEMENT 

Specifications and Special Instructions 

Six purchase specifications and two special pur- 
chase and acceptance instructions were appi'oved 
and issued during this reporting period. Two of 
the purchase specifications, prescribing stockpile 
qualities for capacitor grade tantalum and com- 
mercial grade columbium, are new issues. Re- 
visions were made In existing purchase specifica- 
tions for antimony, amoalte asbestos, abaca and 
sisal. The revised special instructions apply to 
amosite asbestos and cordage fibers. 

Transfer of Stockpile Storage Functions 

Responsibilities for the development of policies, 
plans, and programs for the storage, security, and 
maintenance of stockpiled materials, which were 
transferred to the General Services Administration 
on December 6, 1961, were reassumed by the Office 
of Emergency Planning on July 17, 1962. 

Agency Activities 

Although this Report to the Congress is primarily 
concerned with activities of stockpiling and the con- 
servation and development of sources of strategic 
and critical materials under the provisions of the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act, 
associated activities and data covering the De- 
fense Production Act and the Supplemental Stock- 
pile Programs are included for completeness, 

Appropriately dated references are made herein 
to activities In process during the reporting period 
and completed before this report was printed, 
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Summary of Government Inventories of Strategic 
and Critical Materials 

June 30, 1962 

(Dollar values based on June 30, 1962, market prices) 

Total of Maximum Objectives for Strategic Stockpile: 

$4,298,994,500 


Market Value* 

I. Total Inventories $ 7,617,896,400 


Strategic Stockpile 5,586,683,400 

Defense Production Act 900,735,300 

Commodity Credit Corp,. 941576,300 

Supplemental Stockpile l,035!90l!400 


n. Inventories Within Strategic Stockpile Objectives 4,266,039,700 


Strategic Stockpile 3,909,860,200 

Defense Production Act 145,945,100 

Commodity Credit Corp 47'345i300 

Supplemental Stockpile 162i869!l00 


in. Inventories Excess to Strategic Stockpile Needs 3,351,856,700 


Specification Grades of Materials With Objectives 3,052,759,400 


Strategic Stockpile 1,527,259,900 

Defense Production Act 627,736,900 

Commodity Credit Corp 4l|385!500 

Supplemental Stockpile 856,377, 100 

Nonspecification Grades of Materials With Objectives 155, 730, 400 


Strategic Stockpile 56,578,400 

Defense Production Act. of, 51)3 4nn 

Commodity Credit Corp ’ ' q 

Supplemental Stockpile 2,858,600 


Materials Without Objectives 


143,366,900 


Strategic Stockpile....,,, 
Defense Production Act , 
Commodity Credit Corp 
Supplemental Stockpile,, 


92.964.900 

30.759.900 
5,845,500 

13,796,600 


from prices at which similar materials are being traded currently) or, in the absence of current 
of the price which would prevail In commercial markets. The values are generally unadjusted for normal 
at tlm”'"f ^ relating <0 contained qualities. The value does not necessarily reflect the amount that would be realized 


Source; General Servlcea Administration, 
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Status of Strategic Stockpile Inventories 


ACHIEVEMENT OF STOCKPILE 
OBJECTIVES 

On June 30, 1962, national stockpile inventories 
of the 76 materials for which there are official 
stockpile objectives equaled or exceeded the 
maximum objectives for 52 materials and the basic 
objectives for 62 materials, Basic objectives as- 
sume partial dependence during an emergency on 
areas beyond North America, and maximum ob- 
jectives provide a higher degree of security by 
completely discounting emergency supply from 
distant overseas sources. 

Quantities of materials in other government- 
owned inventories, if transferred to the national 
stockpile, would increase to 65 the number of 
maximum objectives and to 69 the number of basic 
objectives met by total quantities on hand as of 
June 30, 1962. Quantities on order for all inven- 
tories would complete three additional maximum 
objectives and two additional basic objectives. 


Even under these conditions, the stockpile ob- 
jectives as now computed are keyed primarily to 
limited-war con^ditions, when most domestic pro- 
ductive capacity would probably be available, but 
foreign sources of supply might be interrupted. 
Total present maximum stockpile objectives would 
be expected to meet less than one-third of the total 
requirements. The proportion of stockpile supply 
to total war requirements would vary from less than 
five percent for materials available from relatively 
dependable domestic and nearby foreign sources 
to one hundred percent for materials that would 
not be available in an emergency from those 
sources. 

The emergence of missile and nuclear warfare 
techniques has become an increasingly important 
consideration in strategic materials planning, re- 
quiring increased attention to the state of readi- 
ness to supply needed materials in the event of an 
emergency, including attention to the vulnerability. 


Fig.l -STRATEGIC STOCKPILE INVENTORIES 
AS OF JUNE 30, 1962 


OBJECTIVES 

M.3 


ON HAND 

TOWARD OBJECTIVES 

i3.9 


BILLION DOLLARS 
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or probable availability, of domestic- producing 
facilities and of stockpiles* 

The extent of stockpile objectives and inventories 
on hand to meet these objectives are indicated in 
Figure 1. Stockpile objectives call for materials 
valued at $4*3 billion, of which $2.1 billion is ap- 
plicable to basic objectives and $2.2 billion is ap- 
plicable to maximum objectives. Total specifica- 
tion-grade inventories of materials in the strategic 
stockpile are valued at $5.4 billion on the basis of 
June 30, 1962 market prices. Excess quantities 
in the stockpile of specification-grade inventories 
for some of the materials, representing quantities 
acquired generally against previously higher ob- 
jectives, are now valued at $1.5 billion. The re- 
maining inventories of $3.9 billion are applicable 
to stockpile objectives. Of this amount, $2.0 bil- 
lion is applicable to the basic objectives and $1.9 
billion is applicable to the maximum objectives. 

The List of Strategic and Critical Materials for 
Stockpiling follows. Achievement of stockpile ob- 
jectives is shown In this table only if the materials 
are actually in the strategic stockpile. Footnotes 
indicate when other government inventories, if 
combined with strategic stockpile quantities, would 
complete the stockpile objectives, Also footnoted 
are those materials for which upgrading objectives 
In effect as of June 30, 1962, had not been achieved. 


List of Strategic and Critical Materials 
for Stockpiling (for the Strategic Stockpile) 

June 30, 1962 


Materials 

Inventory equals 
or oxooods (X) 

Basic 

objective 

Maximum 

objective 

Total 

62 

62 

1 , Aluminum. 

X 


2. Aluminum Oxide, Fused, 



Crude , , 

X 

X 

3 , Antimony. 

(‘) 


4, Asbestos, Amoslto 

(*) 

(^) 

6, Asbestos, Chrysotile. . * , 



6. Bauxite, Metal Grade, i 



Jamaica Type. 

<‘) 

{‘) 

7. Bauxite, Metal Grade, 



Surinam Type 

X 

(") 

8. Bauxite, Refractory 



Grade. 

X 

X 

9 . Beryl. 

X 

X 

10. Bismuth . 

(M 

(') 

11, Cadmium, 

X 

X 

12. Castor Oil,,.. 

X 

(®) X 

13 . Celostlte. 



14. Chromite, Chomioal 



Grade 

X 

X 

15, Chromite, Metallurgical 



Grade . , . , 

X 

X 

16, Chromite, Refractory 



Grade 

X 

(*) 

17, Cobalt , . 

X 

X 


Materials 

Inventory equals 
or exceeds (X) 

Basic 

objective 

Maximum 

objective 

18, Columblum 

X 

<") X 

Id. Copper 

X 

(®) X 

20, Cordage Fibers, Abaca,,, 

X 

X 

21. Cordage Fibers, Sisal,,, 

X 

X 

22 , Corundum. , , 

X 

X 

23. Diamond Dies, Small 


(*) 

24. Diamond, Industrial; 



Crushing Bort 

X 

X 

25. Diamond, Industrial; 



Stones 

X 

(^) 

26, Feathers and Do’wn, 



Waterfowl 

X 

X 

27, Fluorspar, Acid Grade... 

X 

X 

28. Fluorspar, Metallurgical 



Grade 4 ♦ 

X 

X 

29. Graphite, Natural-- 



Ceylon, Amorphous Lump. 

X 

X 

30 Graphite, Natural— Mad- 



agascar, Crystalline* , ,4 1 

X 

X 

31, Graphite, Natural— Other 



than Ceylon and Mada- 



gascar, Crystalllne 4 , • 

X 

X 

32 . Uyoscine 4 » 4 

X 

X 

33. Iodine 

X 


34 . Jewel Bearings .,•«*.* 4 . » i 



36, Kyanlto-Mullite 

X 

X 

36. Lead 

X 

X 

37 , Magnesium ♦ , • . • 

X 

X 

38, Manganese, Battery 



Grade, Natural Ore 

.X 

X 

39, Manganese, Battery 



Grade, Synthetic Di- 



oxide,. , * 

X 

X 

40, Manganese, Chemical 



Grade, Typo A Ore 

X 

X 

41, Manganese, Chemical 



Grade., Type B Ore 

(‘) 


42, Manganese, Motallurglonl 



Grade * * , , 

X 


43 , Mercury. 

X 

X 

44, Mica, Muscovite Block, 



Stained A/B and Better 

X 


45. Mica, Muscovite Film, 



First and Second Qual- 



ities,. , 4 ♦ . 4 . 4 . 

X 

0 ) 

46. Mica, Muscovite Split- 



tings, . . 4 

X 

X 

47. Mica, Phlogoplto Block. » 

X 

X 

48, Mica, Phlogoplte Split- 



tings, . 4 

X 

X 

49* Molybdenum ♦ . , ♦ 4 , * , 

X 

(®> X 

60. Nickel 

X 

X 

51 . Opium. . . . 

X 

X 

52. Platinum Group Metals, 



Iridium, 

X 

X 

83* Platinum Group Metals, 



Palladium. * « 

(‘) 

(") 

54, Platinum Group Metals, 



Platinum, , , * 

X 

X 

65 , Pyrethrum.', • « < . 

X 

X 

68, Quartz Crystals ♦ » ♦ , , . , , . 

X 

X 

57 4 Quinidine . • . , , , . , . , . « , , , 

X 

X 

68 , Rare Earths ; • . * 

X 

X 

69, Rubber, Crude Natural* 

X 

X 
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Inventory equals 
or exceeds (X) 


Materials 


Basic Maximum 
objective objective 


, Rutile , * 

. Sapphire and Ruby« . * . , , 

, Selenium. 

, Shellac 

, Silicon Carbide, Crude, 

. Silk Noils 

, Silk, Raw. 

, Sperm Oil 

^ Talc, Steatite, Block 

and Lump 

Tantalum 

Tin 

Tungsten 

Vanadium. 

Vegetable Tannin 
Extract, Chestnut, , , , , , 
Vegetable Tannin 

Extract, Quebracho 

Vegetable Tannin 

Extract, Wattle 

Zinc 


(') (^) 


^Sufficient quantities are on hand in total Gov- 
to complete the objec- 

^Total quantities on hand in and on order for 
Qll Government-owned inventories are virtually siif- 
flclent to complete the objective, 

^Although total quantities are equal to the 
maximum objective, the upgrading program has not 
been completed. 


OTHER MATERIALS IN NATIONAL 
STOCKPILE INVENTORY 

In addition to inventories of specification-grade 
materials, the national stockpile contains (1) non- 
specification grades of materials for which there 
are stockpile objectives, and (2) materials that 
have been removed from the stockpile list and 
others for which there are no objectives. The- 
amounts of each of these materials on hand as of 
June 30 are shown in the following tables. 


Most of the nonspeclflcatlon-grade stocks were 
acquired by transfer of government- owned surplus 
materials. Some of these were accepted as con- 
tract termination inventories after World War II. 
Others were accepted under stockpile specifica- 
tions now outmoded for such reasons as changes in 
Industry practice- and technological advances; 
others were taken with a view to processing them 
to specification grade if this were necessary In 
order to meet emergency demands. Disposal 
action for many of these items has been author- 
ized by OEP . Changes In the lists during fiscal 
year 1962 are due primarily to disposals, re- 
moval of excess and off-grade materials, and re- 
classification and other adjustments of the inven- 
tories. 


Strategic Stockpile Inventories, Materials for 
Which There Are No Stockpile Objectives 

As of June 30, 1962 


Material 

Unit 

Quantity 

Asbestos, Crocldolite (Soft)., 

ST 

1,667 

Coconut Oil 

Lb. 

153,505,675 

Cotton, Extra Long Staple 

Bale 

219,204 

Diamond Dies, Other Than Small 

Pc. 

365 

Diamond Tools 

Pc. 

64,178 

Mica, Muscovite Block, Stained 

B and Lower 

Lb. 

4,621,016 

Mica, Muscovite Film, 3d 

Quality ^ 

Lb. 

513,181 

Palm Oil,,,^ , 

Lb. 

28,604,089 

Platinum Group Metals, Rhodium 

Tr , Oz , 

621 

Quartz, Processed.. ,,, 

Pc, 

12,100 

Quinine , 

Oz. 

8,183,728 

Quinine, Hydrochloride of 

Oz. 

103 

Silk Waste - t t t . 

Lb. 

1,406,013 

Talc, Steatite, Ground-...*,^, 

ST 

3,901 

Totaquine 

Oz. 

7,664,416 

Zirconium Ore, Baddeleyite, , . . 

SDl' 

16,533 

Zirconium Ore, Zircon. . . , , , , , 

SDT 

8,843 


Source of data; General Services Administration, 


Strategic Stockpile Inventories of Nonspecificatim 
Grades of Materials for Which There Are Stockpile 
Objectives 


As of June 30, 1962 


Material 

Unit 

Quantity 

Aluminum , 

ST - 

1,787 

Bismuth , , , , , 

Lb. 

36,680 

Cadmium. 

Lb. 

1,088,226 

Celestite 

SDT 

28,816 

Chromite, Metallurgical Grade.. 

SDT 

197 

Columblum 

Lb. 

1,362,704 

Diamond Dies, Small 

Pc, 

8,371 

Fluorspar, Acid Grade, 

SDT 

4,960 

Graphite, Natural— Madagascar, 
Crystalline 1 1 . . , , , 

ST 

1,907 

Graphite, Natural — Other than 
Ceylon and Madagascar, 
Crystalline 

ST 

672 

Jewel Bearings • 

Pc, 

14,716,973 

Magnesium ^ , 

ST 

2,444 

Manganese, Metallurgical Grade 

SDT 

621,304 

Mica, Muscovite Block, Stained 
A/B and Better.,. . . ^ ^ ^ 

Lb. 

347,600 

Mica, Muscovite Film, lat and 

2d Qualities- , 

Lb, 

23 , 674 

Mica, Phlogopite Block 

Lb. 

206,490 

Opium. 

Lb, 

2,180 

Platinum Group Metals, 

Platinum, 

Tr.Oz. 

3,344 

Quartz Crystals 1 1 1 . 

Lb. 

880,400 

Talc, Steatite, Block and Lump 

ST 

40 

Tantalum. , , , , 

Lb. 

1,881,616 

Tungsten rrt!. 

Lb. 

16,239,366 

Vanadium ^ 

Lb. 

107,771 


Source of data: General Services Administration, 
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AcHvities Under the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, as Amended 


PURCHASE OF STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL 
MATERIALS 

No foreign currency (under Section 104(b)) has 
been earmarked specifically for the purchase of 
strategic and critical materials under Title 1, 
Public Law 480 agreements. However, in a number 
of agreements, provision has been made to utilize 
foreign currencies for the purchase of strategic and 
other materials for the supplemental stockpile in 
the event there is need to do so. 


BARTER PROCUREMENT 

Under authority for barter contained in the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation Charter Act, the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 and related legislation, as ameiided, the CCC 


negotiated 25 barter contracts for strategic and 
other materials valued at approximately $67.6 mil- 
lion during January- June 1962. By comparison, 
17 contracts valued at approximately $44.7 mil- 
lion were negotiated in the July- December 1961 
period and 53 contracts valued at approximately 
$125.6 million were negotiated during the January- 
June 1961 period. 

Strategic and other materials valued at approxi- 
mately $1,415.3 million have been delivered under 
barter contracts from July 1954 through June 1962, 
of which materials worth approximately $74.5 mil- 
lion were delivered during the reporting period. 
Cumulative transfers to stockpile since July 1954 
have totaled approximately $1,318.2 million ($151. 5 
million to the strategic and $1,166.7 million to the 
supplemental stockpile). All the above reported 
amounts include estimated figures for June 1962, 


NaHonal Stockpile Activities 


PROCUREMENT 

The Strategic Stockpile Procurement Directive 
for the fiscal year 1962 authorized the continued 
procurement of jewel bearings from the Rolla, 
North Dakota plant. During the period, the stock- 
pile contract with the Bulova Watch Company for 
the purchase of jewel bearings produced at that 
plant was extended through June 30, 1963, with 
renewal options for 1964 and 1965. 

UPGRADING 

Contracts were executed for the conversion of 
Government- owned columbium- tantalum concen- 
trates to tantalum and columbium carbide powder, 
copper to oxygen-free copper, and vanadium, con- 
centrates to ferrovanadlum. Payment for the proc- 
essing under these upgrading contracts will be 
made in excess materials from the DPA Inventory.. 
Deliveries continue under contracts made prior 
to fiscal year 1962 for the conversion of molybde- 
nite to ferromolybdenurruand for the conversion of 
tungsten concentrates to carbon- reduced tungsten 
metal powder. 


REDUCTIONS OF COMMITMENTS 

Further reductions were made In contracts 
previously executed for quantities of materials no 
longer needed for stockpile objectives. During the 


period January through June 1962, two DPA con- 
tracts for cobalt and copper were reduced in the 
amount of $2,049,000 and one SCM contract for 
copper was reduced In the amount of $1,090,000. 
Since the beginning offlscal year 1958, reductions in 
DPA contracts total $351,271,000, and reductions 
in SCM contracts amount to $58,967,000, or a 
total of $410,238,000 for all contracts. 

DISPOSAL PROGRAM 

During the reporting period, eight dlsposalplans 
were concurred in by interested Government agen- 
cies. These plans cover aluminum to be' used for 
foreign aid exclusively, fluorspar and rutile bri- 
quettes from the Defense Production Act Inventory, 
and magnesium ingots, molybdenum, nickel oxide 
powder, silk waste and silk noils from the nation- 
al stockpile. Notices for the five disposal plans 
covering materials from the national stockpile were 
published In the Federal Register, and public an- 
nouncements were made concerning the plane 
covering the Defense Production Act fluorspar and 
rutile briquettes during the report period. In 
addition, public announcementwas made concerning 
the disposal plan for manganese ores at Bqtte- 
Phillpsburg acquired under the Defense Produc- 
tion Act, This plan was concurred in by other 
Government agencies prior to the report period. 

Authority to develop draft plans was issued 
covering 5,330 short tons of nonspeclflcation alu- 
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minum from the Defense Production Act inventory, 
2,237 short tons of nonspecification grade alumi- 
num from the national stockpile, and 12,245 long 
tons of chestnut tannin extract from the national 
stockpile. 

On June 21, the Congress passed House Concur- 
rent Resolution 473, which provides the express 
approval of the Congress for 14 proposed disposals 
of materials from the national stockpile with an 
acquisition cost of approximately $177.6 million. 
Seven of these items, l.e., silk noils, cordage fiber, 
vegetable tannins, tin, castor oil, nickel oxide 
powder, and molybdenum, cover quantities in ex- 
cess of current stockpile objectives. The other 
disposals cover materials which do not meet 
stockpile specifications. These are: miscellaneous 
nickel items, celestite, nonferrous and platinum 
scrap, cobalt oxides and carbonates, chromite 
ore, ferrovanadium, ferromanganese, and electro- 
lytic manganese. 


STORAGE AND MAINTENANCE 


On June 30, strategic and critical materials were 
stored at 208 locations, as follows: 

As of Not changa in 

Type of Facility 

6/30/62 

last 6 months 

Military depots 

57 

-1 

OSA depots 

22 

+1 

Other Government-owned sites 

10 

0 

Industrial plant sites 

39 

0 

Leased commercial sites,,,,, 

15 

0 

Commercial warehouses 

65 

-1 


Total 208 


Approximately 50 million tons of materials were 
stored at these facilities on June 30, of which 2.4 
million tons were received during January- June. 
Of the new receipts, 98 percent originated on CCC 
barter contracts, 1 percent on SCM contracts, and 
1 percent on DPA contracts. More than 20 mil- 
lion tons of strategic materials have been received 
into storage during the past five years, . of which 
14.6 million tons, or 72 percent, originated on the 
CCC barter program. There were 1,531 inspec- 
tions made of materials in the stockpile. 

Plans were formulated to inactivate the ware- 
house functions at the GSA-DMS Buffalo ware- 
house, phased over a two-year period. This 
action will result in a saving of $250,000 a year in 
recurring storage charges. 

On July 1, 1962, the Army Depot in Marlon, 
Ohio and the Air Force Depot in Topeka, Kansas 
were transferred to GSA. Stockpile materials are 
stored at these locations, and the portions of these 
facilities being utilized for this storage program 
will be operated as General Services Administra- 
tion-Defense Materials Service depots. 

During the report period, 108 new preservation 
and maintenance projects were initiated, and 112 
projects previously authorized were completed. 
These projects cover all phases of qualitative 
maintenance. 

Disposals of materials in the past two years have 
reduced storage costs by $245,000 annually. Most 
of these savings resulted from the sale of rubber 
from commercial warehouses and military depots.. 
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Notes on Strategic and Critical Materials 


ALUMINUM 

Between January and June Z962, 21,865 short 
tons of primary aluminum were delivered to the 
Government under the one contract that renaains 
open for this metal under the Defense Production 
Act expansion program. 

ASBESTOS 

Two of the three contracts made prior to the 
report period with domestic producers of Arizona 
chrysotile asbestos are still in effect. One sup- 
plier, for a small quantity, has been declared in 
default. The two current contracts have been ex- 
tended through October 25, 19.62, and deliveries 
under the larger contract are expected to be com- 
pleted by that date. No purchases were made 
against the procurement directive for fiscal year 
1962 because of experience to date in obtaining 
suitable domestic chrysotile. GSA has recom- 
mended that chrysotile asbestos needed to meet 
current objectives be acquired by barter. 

BEBYL 

The Defense Production Act domestic beryl 
purchase program ended on June 30, 1962, in ac- 
cordance with the terms* of the program. De- 
liveries were in excess of 3,200 short dry tons 
acquired at a cost of about $1.8 million. 

BRISTLES, HOG 

The remaining quantity of approximately 9,000 
pounds of bristles was disposed of during the peri- 
od. This completes the disposal program in which 
over 3.5 million pounds of bristles from the nation- 
al stockpile were sold at public auction or trans- 
ferred to other Government agencies. 

CASTOR OIL 

On June 21, 1962, the Congress approved pro- 
posed disposal of 155,676,000 pounds of excess 
castor oil. Invitations- to -bid were issued on June 
27 for 5,045,417 pounds, with an opening date of 
July 25, 


CELESTITE 

During the period, the Congress approved the 
proposed disposal of 28,816 short tons of celestite 
which do not meet stockpile specifications. An 
invitation for sealed bids on 12,500 short tons was 
issued for opening on August 10, 


CHROMITE 

Approximately 1,700 long dry tons of low-grade 
metallurgical chromite authorized for disposal 
in 1959 have now been sold. In June, the Congress 
approved the proposed disposal of 1,890 long tons 
of sub- specification chromite ore. Invitations -to- 
bid on this material have been issued for opening 
on August 16, 

COBALT 

The proposed disposal of approximately 265,000 
pounds of cobalt oxide and approximately 5,500 
pounds of cobalt carbonate was approved by the 
Congress in June. Disposal of approximately nine 
short tons of cobalt in rondelle form also was ap- 
proved by the Congress. The six months' waiting 
period has already expired for these diaposals. 

COCONUT OIL 

During the period January through June 1962, 
over 29 million pounds of coconut oil were sold, 

COL UMBIUM- TANTALUM 

In accordance with OEP directives, upgrading 
of stockpiled columbium- tantalum concentrates to 
columblum and tantalum carbide powders was 
contracted for during the period. Arrangements 
were made for payment in excess tungsten con- 
centrates from the DPA inventory. The entire 
quantity of 18,900 long tons of columbium bearing 
tin slags authorized for disposal from the DPA 
inventory was sold during this period. 

COPPER 

Almost 8,600 short tons of copper from the DPA 
inventory were sold to other Government agencies 
from January through June. GSA continues to 
supply the entire needs of the BUreau of the Mint 
for copper, and most of these sales were to that 
agency. There remains a balance of about 7,000 
short tons available for transfer to other Govern- 
ment agencies, 

GSA contracted for the upgrading of copper In 
the national stockpile to oxygen- free copper, as 
directed by OEP. Payment for the processing 
will be made In excess copper from the DPA in- 
ventory,. 

CORDAGE FIBERS 

Approximately 12 million pounds of abaca and 
40.7 million pounds of sisal were rotated during the 
January-June period. This brings rotation of these 
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materials for fiscal year 1962 to about 19 million 
pounds of abaca and 70.9 million pounds of sisal. 

The proposed disposal of 7.5 million pounds of 
excess abaca and 10 million pounds of excess sisal 
was approved by the Congress in June. The six 
months' waiting period has been completed for 
the disposal of these fibers. 

COTTON, EXTRA LONG STAPLE 

Cotton was removed from the stockpile list in 
1957. The JDepartment of Agriculture has sold 
43,800 bales of the 50,000 bales previously trans- 
ferred to it in 1957 in accordance with Public Law 
85-96. To authorize the disposal of extra long 
staple cotton remaining in the strategic stockpile, 
the Congress enacted Public Law 87-548, which was 
approved July 25, 1962. This law provides that all 
extra long staple cotton remaining in the Strategic 
and Critical Materials Stockpile be withdrawn and 
transferred or made available to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for disposition. The domes- 
tically grown cotton made available may be sold 
domestically for unrestricted use under pricing 
conditions established under the Agricultural Act 
of 1949. The foreign grown cotton may be sold 
only for export at not less than the world market 
price and quotas are required to be determined and 
announced for both commercial sales and disposals 
under the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, 

CRYOLITE, SYNTHETIC 

During the period, 4,800 short tons of synthetic 
cryolite were disposed of. GSA continues to at- 
tempt to interest aluminum producers and others 
in the balance of this material. 

DIAMOND DIES, SMALL 

Rejections remain high against deliveries being 
made under current contracts for diamond dies. 
During the report period, one domestic producer 
and one supplier of foreign dies were declared in 
default. Purchases to replace undelivered dies 
are under negotiation. Acquisition of fine wire 
required for testing purposes continues to be a 
problem. OEP has been requested to authorize 
GSA to inspect and accept dies by microscopic 
means as an alternative to testing by wire drawing 
tests. In the meantime, GSA is attempting to 
develop new sources for testing wire in diameter 
below .0003". 

FEATHERS AND DOWN 

Sales commitments were made for the disposal 
of approximately 625,000 pounds of surplus water - 
fowl feathers and down during the January- June 
period. These commitments complete the dis- 
posal of over 3.9 million pounds of this material 
authorized for sale. Commercial sales aggregated 

671.000 pounds (17 percent) and approximately 

3.259.000 pounds (83 percent) were transferred 
to other Government agencies. 


GRAPHITE 

No bids were received in response to an invi- 
tation for the sale of 1,914 short tons of graphite 
from the national stockpile. I'lns material will be 
re -advertised in July. 

HYOSCINE 

During January- June 1962, about 1,835 ounces 
of hyosclne were sold. This completed the dis- 
posal of all hyoscine authorized for sale from the 
national stockpile. 

JEWEL BEAIUNGS 

The stockpile purchase contract with the Bulova 
Watch Company was extended during tills repori 
period to June 30, 1963, with renewal option for 
two additional years. The company continueB to 
produce jewel bearings for the stockpile, ns 
authorized by OEP. 

In addition, pursuant to directives from the De- 
partment of Defense and OEP, GSA has executed a 
lease with the Bulova Watch Company which permits 
the company to use the Rolln, North Dakota plant 
for the production of Jewel bearings for the nation- 
al stockpile, DoD contractors, and commercial 
customers. The lease defines the manner in which 
direct orders from DoD contractors and com- 
mercial customers are to be handled and establishes 
a rental agreement covering the various types of 
orders filled. 

KYANITE 

During January- June, 450 short tons of kyanlte 
were sold from the national stockpile. 

MAGNESIUM 

Approximately i,225 short tons of magnesium 
scrap from the national stockpile were sold during 
the report period. This completes the disposal of 
the magnesium scrap authorized for disposal, 
Notice was published in the Federal Register on 
March 15 for the proposed disposal of 12,500 short 
tons of magnesium Ingots, Congressional approval 
is not required for this disposal, which can be 
undertaken after the waiting period expires on 
September 15. 

MANGANESE 

The proposed disposal of 63 short tons of ferro- 
manganese andapproxirDately 4.5 short tons of elec- 
trolytic manganese metal was approved by the Con- 
gress In June. Sealed bids were requested for these 
materials for opening on July 24, During the report 
period, proposals were solicited for the purchase or 
conversion to sllicomanganese of low grade manga- 
nese ores a cored at Butte and Phllipsburg. Montana. 

MICA 

The quantity limitation of 25,000 short tons of 
nandcobbed mica in the domestic mica purchase 
program was reached on June 7, The closeout of 
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purchases was effectively carried out by the GSA 
regional offices and depots. As soon as the proc- 
essing of mica on hand is completed and the mica 
shipped to permanent storage, the three depots will 
be shut down. 

MOLYBDENUM 

The Congress in June approved the proposed 
disposal of 5 million pounds of excess molybdenum 
from the national stockpile, Accordingly, disposal 
can be undertaken when the six months* waiting 
period expires on October 26. 

NICKEL 

Disposal of 10 million pounds of contained nickel 
and cobalt in nickel oxide excess to the national 
stockpile was approved by the Congress in June. The 
six months' waiting period for this proposed disposal 
expired on September 8. The Congress also ap- 
proved the disposal of approximately 96 short tons 
of 91 percent nickelin ingot form and four short tons 
of sintered nickel powder in the form of "cups/' The 
waiting period for these two lots has already expired. 
Sales were made tothe Bureauofthe Mintofanaddl- 
tional 7 54, 000 pounds of nickel from the DPA inven- 
tory during the six months. During the period, sales 
of Nicaro nickel to Industry also continued. 

NON-FERROUS AND PLATINUM SCliAP 

The Congress approved the proposed disposal of 
approximately 711 short tons of miscellaneous lots 
of nonferrous scrap and approximately 4,471 troy 
ounces of platinum scrap. The six months* wait- 
ing period for these disposals has already expired. 

PALM OIL 

During the period January -June 30, 1962, over 5.6 
million pounds of palm oil were sold from the stock- 
pile. Additional sales will be scheduled periodically. 

PLATINUM GROUP METALS 

Approximately 848 troy ounces of rhodium from 
the stockpllef were disposed of during this period. 
This completes disposal of this item In the platinum 
metals group. 

QUINIDINE 

During the report period*, January -June 1962,30,- 
000 ounces of quinldine were sold from the stockpile. 

QUININE 

During the period January, through. June, 7,002,- 
492 ounces of quinine were sold. A recommendation 
for award of the remainder of the stockpile quantity 
is now in process, 

RUBBER 

During the report period, 30,000 long tons of 
excess natural rubber were sold from the stock- 
pile. 


SAPPHIRE AND RUBY 

Almost 1,8 million carats of sapphire and ruby 
were disposed of from the national stockpile during 
the report period, which is the entire quantity 
authorized for disposal. 

SHELLAC 

During the report period, over 228,000 pounds of 
shellac were sold from the stockpile. 

SILK WASTE AND NOILS 

Approximately 425,000 pounds of silk waste were 
sold in two auctions held in the January- June peri- 
od. Total sales for fiscal year 1962 were about 
1,250,000 pounds in five auctions. Less than 150,- 
000 of the, 1,950,000 pounds made available for 
disposal remain unsold. 

Notices for the^ disposal of 440,246 pounds of silk 
noils and an additional 961,061 pounds of silk waste 
were published in the Federal Register during this 
period. The Congress approved the proposed dis- 
posal of the silk noils In June, and Congressional ap- 
proval is not required for disposal of the additional 
silk waste. The six months' waiting period for dis- 
posal of the waste expired on October 17. 

TIN 

In June, the Congress approved the proposed 
disposal of 50,000 long tons of excess tin from the 
national stockpile, 

Over 700 long tons of tin were disposed of from 
the Federal Facilities Corporation inventory, which 
completes disposal of this entire inventory, 

TUNGSTEN 

During the report period, about 1,470,721 pounds, 
amounting to over 92,700 short ton units, were 
sold from the DPA Inventory. 

VEGETABLE TANNINS 

Chestnut, Quebracho, and Wattle 

Congressional approval for the sale of 3,500 
long tons of vegetable tannins (chestnut, quebracho, 
and wattle extracts) was granted on June 21. The 
waiting period has expired, and procedures for 
sale are being developed, 

VANADIUM 

During the period, the Congress approved the 
disposal of approximately 65,447 pounds (gross 
weight) of ferrovanadlum which do not meet stock- 
pile specifications. A contract was executed pro- 
viding for the conversion of Government-owned 
vanadium concentrates to ferrovanadlum, with pay- 
ment to be made In aluminum. 

ZIRCON 

During January- June, 2,580 short tons of zircon 
concentrates were sold. Approximately 3,100 
additional short tons available for sale will be 
offered late in 1962, 
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ConsGrvcition cmd DGvsIopmsnt of Domostic Sourcos 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Cordage Fibers 

The sansevierla hybrid, Florida H-13, Is being 
formally released for use in sub- tropical areas. 
This hybrid has been tested in several locations in 
Florida, Guatemala, and Mexico. It is cold tolerant, 
and has the ability to make a good regrowth after 
harvest. 

In a yield test, Florida H-13 produced more 
fiber at first harvest than any back cross (S, 
tnfasciata x S. deserti) x S, irifasciata- clone. 

Two-year old planting material of Florida H-13 
produced a greater number of plants during the 
early stages of growth than did one-year old or 
three-year old planting stock. However, age of 
planting material had no effect on yield of fiber 
at harvest time. 

Tests also indicated that maximum yield cannot 
be obtained by early harvesting. 

A large number of 'kemf lines were tested for 
sensitivity to day-length. Several lines which ap- 
pear to be Insensitive will be increased and tested 
further for possible use in extending the planting 
season, which now is limited in Florida to April 
through July. 

Thirteen hexaploid lines (Hibiscus cannabinus x 
H, acetosella), allresistanttoroot knot nematodes, 
were found to be unsuitable for fiber purposes be- 
cause of low fiber content and because of a marked 
tendency to lodge. 

The fumigation of soil heavily infested with 
root-knot nematodes resulted in a 48 percent in- 
crease in seed yield over non- treated soil. 

Further work with interspecific hybridization 
of Hibiscus species in an attempt to obtain nema- 
tode-reslstant-fiber types, showed that somewhat 
fertile hybrids could be produced by crossing H, 
rodiatus with H. occiosella, and by crossing H, 
radiatus with H, cannabinus. 

In screening available Hibiscus species for 
nematode resistance, H. acetosella, H. surran- 
tensis.H. costatus, and some lines of H, sabdariffa 
were found to be most resistant. 

A good deal of practical knowledge and experience 
was gained on kenaf production, harvesting, and 
farm processing last season as a result of the 20 
acres that were planted in the vicinity of Belle 
Glade, Florida. Yields of around 1,000 pounds of 
dry fiber per acre did not come up to expectation, 
but there was some satisfaction in learning that 
even at this yield level the fiber could be produced 
at around 12 cents a pound. Some Improvement in 
unit cost can be expected from higher yields, but 
it will not be in direct proportion since much of the 


expense of producing the fiber is based on the 
retting, washing, and drying costs, which are as- 
sociated with the amount being handled. Although 
the field quality appeared to be excellent and the 
color and cleanliness of the raw fiber compared 
favorably with imported Jute, the strength did not 
measure up to expectations. 

In line with the principal objectives of the 1962 
season for Improving kenaf processing methods, 
experimental equipment for handling, retting, wash- 
ing, and drying is under construction. As in the 
development of a mechanical harvester, emphasis 
will be placed on maintaining the inherent strength 
characteristics of the raw fiber throughout the 
processing system. 

For the purpose of studying fiber quality in 
relation to soil and climatic conditions, experi- 
mental plantings have been made on both muck 
and mineral soils in Florida and on mineral soil 
in southern Georgia. 

Oils 

Castorbean production and breeding research has 
been continued in cooperation with the California, 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Mississippi Experiment 
Stations. Progress has been made in breeding 
lines resistant to capsule, drop in Mississippi, and 
to Alternaria leaf spot in Oklahoma. A quick 
method has been develoved to test capsules in the 
laboratory to determine resistance to Botrytis 
blight. Tests in Mississippi indicate excellent 
yields of castorbeans may be harvested in spite of 
capsule drop if the plants are dessicated before 
the disease develops. 

According to data recently summarized, high 
oil percentage appears to be inherited as a domi- 
nant character with some high oil lines more 
prepotent than others. This seems to indicate the 
necessity of only one parent being high in oil in 
making commercial F j hybrids. Data have been 
obtained showing that large seed size and high oil 
content are not positively correlated, indicating 
that seed size in Itself probably is unimportant. 

To overcome problems encountered in harvest- 
ing, an attachment for a combine which will permit 
faster ground speeds and remove seed capsules 
while damp Is being developed. 

The application of defoliants on castorbeans by 
growers has not given consistent drying results 
when applied at different times during the harvest 
season. The plants and capsules are not always 
conditioned to where harvesters can remove all 
the seed effectively. It is planned to continue 
studies for determining defoliation requirements 
for mechanical harvesting. 
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Tanning Materials 

The last crop of canaigre to be grown prior to 
ermination of the project now has matured in the 
ieid. No data have been collected. Harvest will 
\e completed soon and final reports prepared upon 
ompletion of summarization of data. 

)pium Poppy 

Activity on this project has been limited to the 
ncrease of seed of a superior line to place in 
torage for future use. Data are not now available, 
ut seed yield is not expected to be as high as in 
revious increases, The purpose of the seed storage 
3 to insure availability for use in a national 
merge ncy. 

lEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
^ryllium 

Bureau of Mines studies Indicated that con- 
entrating bertrandlte from clays of the Spor 
lountain area in Utah by milling methods was not 
jaslble and that hydrometallurgical techniques will 
ave to be employed to extract beryllium salts 
Irectly from the ore. Good progress was made 
i producing high-purity beryllium from the chlo- 
Lde by Kroll process reduction and in producing 
eryllium powder, low in chlorine, from beryllium 
Lectrolytic flake. 

Public announcement by the Geological Survey 
: the discovery of a potentially economic beryl- 
urn occurence near Rapid River, Alaska, stimu- 
ited commercial interest in exploration for 
srylllum ore deposits in this area, which is about 
ve miles from the Lost River tin mine where 
sryllium mineralization has previously been re- 
Drted. 


An improved laboratory -model neutron -activa- 
tion analyzer has been developed to provide rapid, 
low cost beryllium analyses in the geochemical 
prospecting for beryllium ores. 

Fluorspar 

Bureau of Mines laboratory research and pilot 
plant testing of flotation methods for recovering 
acid-grade fluorspar from a complex fluorspar- 
barite ore in Arizona and a somewhat similar one 
from Kentucky were completed. High recoveries 
of concentrates of acid-grade spar, and of barite 
suitable for oil well drilling mud, were obtained. 
Operating companies have expressed an interest 
in using the developed sodium fluoride- lignin 
sulfonate selective flotation method, 

Rare-Earth Elements 

Bureau of Mines basic research on rare-earth 
metals continued and consisted principally of in- 
vestigations of properties, separatory and analy- 
tical techniques, and metal reduction and refining 
methods. Good progress was made in supplying 
high-' temperature thermo- chemical data for rare- 
earth oxides, developing a solvent extraction tech- 
nique to separate effectively yttrium from heavy 
rare-earth elements, and developing an ion ex- 
change method for preferential separation of heavy 
rare-earth elements. 

Rhenium 

An analytical technique for the determination of 
rhenium is both more sensitive and faster than 
previous techniques. Based on the catalytic role 
of rhenium in the reaction between stannous chlo- 
ride and sodium tellur ate, the technique is sensi- 
tive to a few tenths of a part per million of rhenium 
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Reporfs Dealing With Stockpile Materiol 
Issued by U.S. Geological Survey 

January>June 1962 


Professlonoj Papers 

338 

342 

353 

361 

378-B 


450-B, C 


Bulletins 

1107- B 

1108- B 
lliO-A 
1123-B 
U42-F 


Maps 

GQ-1S3 

GQ-1S4 

GQ-157 

MF-178 

MF-241 

MF-244 

MF-245 

MF-247 

MF-248 

MR -13 
MR -15 
MR -16 
MR-17 
MR-18 

MR -19 
MR -20 
MR-22 
MR -23 
MR -26 
MR -27 
MR-30 


Geology and ore deposits of east Shasta copper-zinc district, Shasta County, California, 
Geology and ore Deposits of the Globe-Miaml mining district, Arizona, (copper) 

Beryl resources of New Hampshire. 

Stratigraphy of the East Tintlc Mountains, Utah, (silver, lead, zinc) 

Analysis of plastic deformation according to Von Mises* theory, with application to the 
South Silverton area, San Juan County, Colorado, (lead, zinc, silver) 

Geological Survey Research, 1962. (beryllium, copper, tungsten, etc.) 


Heavy minerals as guides to uranium-vanadium ore deposits in the Slick Rock district, 
Colorado. 

Geology of the Craig quadrangle, Alaska, (copper, Iron, gold, molybdenum) 

Lead-zinc deposits of the Boquira district, State of Bahia, Brazil. 

Geology of the Montfort and Linden quadrangles, Wisconsin, (zinc, lead) 

Geology of the magnesite belt, Stevens County, Washington. 


Geology of the Delano Peak quadrangle, Utah. 

Geology of the Marysvale quadrangle, Utah, (alunlte, uranium, manganese, gold) 

Geology of the Bare Mountain quadrangle, Nevada, (fluorspar) 

Preliminary geologic map of Eureka County, Nevada, (silver, lead, zinc, manganese) 
Exploration for uranium -vanadium deposits, Disappointment Valley, Colorado. 
Preliminary geologic map of the Wheeler Peak quadrangle, Nevada, (beryllium) 
Preliminary geologic map of the Unionville quadrangle, Nevada, (tungsten, base metals) 
Preliminary map of bedrock geology of the Nome C-1 quadrangle, Alaska, (gold, base 
metals) 

Preliminary map of bedrock geology of the Nome D-1 quadrangle, Alaska, (gold, base 
metals) 

Copper In the United States, exclusive of Alaska and Hawaii. 

Lead in the United States, exclusive of Alaska and Hawaii. 

Vanadium in the United States, exclusive of Alaska and Hawaii. 

Asbestos in the United States, exclusive of Alaska and Hawaii. 

Pyrophyllite and kyanlte and related minerals in the United States, exclusive of Alaska 
and Hawaii. 

Zinc in the United States, exclusive of Alaska and Hawaii. 

Antimony in the United States, exclusive of Alaska and Hawaii. 

Bismuth in the United States, exclusive of Alaska and Hawaii. 

Manganese in the United States, exclusive of Alaska and Hawaii. 

Chromite In the United States, exclusive of Alaska and Hawaii, 

Magnesite and brucite in the United States, exclusive of Alaska and Hawaii, 

Mercury In the United States, exclusive of Alaska and Hawaii, 
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Reports Dealing With Strategic and Other Materials 
Issued by the Bureau of Mines 

January-June 1 962 


Reports of Investigation 


5855 

5857 

5859 

5898 

5899 

5900 

5903 

5910 

5916 

5917 

5918 

5923 

5924 

5925 

5933 

5934 

5935 

5936 

5937 

5938 

5939 

5941 

5945 

5949 

5951 

5954 

5955 
5957 

5959 

5960 

5963 

5964 

5966 

5967 
5969 

5972 

5973 
5975 

5980 

5981 

5982 
5987 
5991 

5993 

5994 


Low-Temperature Heat Capacities and Entropies at 298.15“ K. of Some Sodium-and Calcium 
Aluminum Silicates. 

Thermodynamic Data for Lanthanum Seequioxlde. (rare-earth oxide) 

High-Temperature Heat Contents and Entropies of Bismuth Chloride and Cerous Chloride 
Field Test for Columbium. 

Electric Smelting and Gaseous Refining of Cement -Copper Precipitate. 
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STATUS OF OBLIGATIONAL OPERATIONS AS OF JUNE 30, 1962 
Under PL 117 and PL 520 £or The National Stockpile 


AirrHOftiTY 

APPROPRIATKD 

FURDS e/ 

1 AUrUCRiZATtOHS FOR 

TOTAL 

haxihq 

ASVANCX ootmtAcrs b/ 

LiqUlOATlW OUT3TANDIHO 
AWANCH COWRAGTS y 

06LICAT TONAL AVTKORITY 
<CUKUUTTV1) d/ 

Under PL U7 <• 76th . Conareaa 





PL 361 - 76th Congreaa, Auguat 9, 1939 

$ 10,000,000 

$ 

$ 

$ 10,000.000 

PL U2 - 76th Congreaa. Herch 25, 1940 

12,500,000 



22,300,000 

PL 667 - 76th Congreaa, June 26, 1940 

47.500,000 



70,000.000 a/ 

Under FL 520 - 79th Congreac 





FL 66) - 79ch Congreaa, Auguat 8, 1946 

100,000,000 



100,000,000 

PL 271 « 8Qth congreaa, July 30, 1947 

100,000,000 

75,000,000 

. 

275,000,000 

FL 705 - 80th congreaa, June 25, 1946 

225,000,000 

300,000,000 

- 

800,000,000 

PL 765 » 60th congreaa, June 25, 1946 

75,000,000 

- 

75,000,000 

800,000,000 

PL 119 • Blat Congreaa, June 23, 1949 

40,000,000 

270,000,000 


1,110,000,000 

PL 150 - Slat Ccngreae, June 30, 1949 

275,000.000 

250,000,000 

* 

1,655,000,000 

PL 130 • Blat Congreaa, June 30, 1949 

250,000,000 


250,000,000 

1,655,000,000 

PL 434 . Blet Congreae, Octobar 29, 1949 

• 


100,000,000 11 

1,555,000,000 

PL 759 ' Blat Congreaa, Saptanber 6, 1950 

365,000,000 


240,000,000 

1,660,000,000 

PL 759 * Blat Congreaa, septaobar 6, 1950 

240,000,000 

125,000,000 

- 

2,025,000,000 

PL 643 * 6lat Congreaa, fiaptamber 27, 1950 

573,232,449 fj 


- 

2,596,232,449 

PL 9U • Blat Congreaa, January 6, 1951 

1,834,911,000 



4,433,143,449 

PL 253 • 62nd Gongreae, Kovenber 1, 1951 

590,216,500 



5,023,359,949 

PL 253 - B2nd Congreaa, Kovenber 1, 1951 

200,000,000 


200,000,000 

1 

5,023,359,949 

PL 455 > a2nd Congreae, July 25, 1952 

203,979,000 


70,000,000 

5,157,338,949 

PL 176 • 83rd Congreea, July 31, 1953 

- 


30,000,000 

5,127,338,949 

FL 426 «'B3rd Congreea, June 24, 1954 

- 


27,600,000 

5,099,738,949 

PL 663 • B3rd Congreea, Auguit 26, 1954 

379,952,000 b/ 


- 

3,479,690,949 

PL U2 • 64th Conireae, June 30, 1955 

321,721,000 1/ 


- 

5,801,411,949 

PL 112 •> 84th Conireia, June 30, 1955 

27,400,000 


27,400,000 

3,801,411,949 

PL 644 « 65th Congroea, Auguac 26, 1956 

3,000,000 


- 

5,804,411,949 

Reecinded by PL 255 - 86th Congreaa^Saptenber 14, 1959 

.56,370,923 


. 

5,746,041,026 

PL 626 - 66th Congraai, July 12, I960 

22,237,000 y 



5,768,278,026 

PL 141 •> 67th Congreaa, Auguat 17^ 1961 

16.662.510 1/ 



3,784,960,336 

Total PL 520 

.^.uuta.m s' 

1. 020.000. 000 

I.OiD.OM.ODO 


Total PL 117 end PL 520 


61. 020. OOP. 000 

ai.Oill.lHKP.OOD 



S / Conir«i«lorul «pproprUtlQn» af /iind* for itochpiUng purpai»«« 

_/ Congrftoolontl opproprloclonji of concr«cclng outhttrlty for itockpUlng purpoioa in Advonci of approprUtlon of fundt> 
o/ Congrooolonol fluthoclMClon co llqutditiou(ftt:sndtnB obllgotloni , Incurred under previeuely granted edvence contreet Authority, 
d/ CunuUtive totAl of ipproprieUd fund* end idvence eontreec Authorlutlon, leii euthorlMtton to llqutd«tA outitendlng Advenea conCrACta, 
t! Exeludaa ^8, 8^5, 793 received fr« eele of etockpUe awterlele for vert Im conawapelon, Recelpce v«ra returned to Treeiuryj fabruery 19M. 
y Ceticelletlon of prevloualy euthorleed authority to veke contreoti. 

EMludee W5,A04,92l trenaferred to operating eepenaea for rehebllltatlon of Oovernaent^owned neterUl producing plante. 
h/ Xxaludee $4(1,000 trenaferred to Tranaportetlon end Public ITtlllttee gervlce, OftA. 

i/ iKcludee $480,000 trenaferred to Traniportetlon end Public Utlllilee gervlcft 08A end |199|.349,000 treneferred to Oaneiel Fund gecelpta on June 27, 1954 PL 42) - B4th Congreai 
J/ Aa of June 30, 1959 thla eatount included ceah of $52|)SO,792 end recelveblee of $8i030,13l. 

^ fxcludea $7,763,000 trenaferred to other OIA Funde for cleaalflad end vage board aalery Increeaea during 1961, 

1/ Approprletlon of $40,000,000 of which $22,700 trenaferred to Office of /Uklnlatretor, OPA end $23,294,790 trenaferred to Oenaral Fund Raeeipta. 
a/ gxoludee racelptc from rocetlqnel eelee. 
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Report on the Barter Program Submitted to the President 
by the Executive Stockpile Committee 


This Report stems from a recommendation made 
in the Executive Stockpile Committee* s Report to 
the President of March 19, 1962, In the body of its 
Report, the Committee commented that: 

*'There was considerable discussion by the 
Committee of the implications of adopting a 
disposal program [for strategic and critical ma- 
terials^ prior to a determination of the future 
course of the Barter Program of the Department 
of Agriculture. The Committee feels that a 
thorough examination of the relationship of these 
programs should be undertaken immediately/' 

On this phase of its study, the Committee rec- 
ommended that: 

"A group of interested agencies, including the 
Department of Agriculture, give immediate at- 
tention to the relationships of the Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stockpile and the Department 
of Agriculture barter program for strategic ma- 
terials." 

In acting upon the Committee's recommendations, 
you requested the Office of Emergency Planning 
'"to examine the problems of the barter program in 
consultation with the Department of Agriculture 
and other interested agencies/' Accordingly, a 
representative of the Department of Agriculture 
was added to the Committee for this purpose. 
Representatives of the Treasury Department, the 
Bureau of the Budget, and the Council of Economic 
Advisers served as observers. 

Barter legislation has been enact.ed primarily to 
provide a means of moving surplus agricultural 
products into export markets. Since 1949, over 
$1,5 billion of surplus agricultural comm^ities 
have been disposed of by barter, 

Agricultural surpluses sold through barter have 
been exchanged primarily for foreign- produced 
strategic and critical materials, the bulk of which 
has been transferred to the Supplemental stock- 
pile, but sizable quantities of which have also been 
transferred to the National Stockpile and to other 
Government agencies to meet their needs. Some of 
the material still in the Supplemental Stockpile is 
counted toward the achievement of National Stock- 
pile objectives. The program has thus contributed 
to the disposal of excess agricultural commodities 
which deteriorate and are expensive to store in 
exchange for materials that entail less risk of loss 
through deterioration and are far less expensive to 
store. 

While barter has been helpful In disposing of 
agricultural surpluses, it has raised some diffi- 


cult problems. It is generally assumed that some 
part of the agricultural commodities disposed of 
through barter transactions represent displace- 
ments of U.S, dollar sales of similar commodities, 
as well as sales of friendly third countries. There 
is, however, no reliable way of demonstrating that 
such displacements have occurred, or of deter- 
mining the value of cash sales that might have been 
made if barter transactions had not been completed. 

To the extent that bartered commodity exports 
have displaced U.S. caeh.sales of such commodities 
and have resulted In the acquisition of foreign ma- 
terials which would not have been bought for dollars, 
barter has had an adverse effect on the balance of 
payments. It has had a favorable effect on the 
balance of payments, however, to the extent that 
bartered commodity exports were additional to 
cash export sales and were for foreign materials 
and goods that would otherwise have been bought for 
dollars. 

In certain instances, barter has been a competi- 
tive device, sometimes on a price- reducing basis, 
through which U.S. agricultural commodities have 
moved into foreign markets closed to regular 
cash sales of similar commodities. Its competitive 
aspects have, on some occasions, been a source of 
dissatisfaction to friendly countries exporting the 
same commodities. Barter thus may not always 
be compatible with the promotion of free multi- 
lateral trade and with the advancement of friendly 
relations with countries exporting the same agri- 
cultural products. 

The volume of United States barter exports, 
however, has been a relatively small factor In 
world trade in agricultural commodities. Until 
recently, barter transactions have amounted to 
about $160 million a year; they have been at a 
lower level during the past twelve months. 

In some respects barter Is a rudimentary 
method of trade, although private and commercial 
channels have been utilized to the maximum 
practicable extent and the role of government has 
been minimized. 

The Executive Stockpile Committee recognizes 
both the advantages and the disadvantages of the 
barter program. The Committee does not see a 
need for restricting present statutory authoriza- 
tions for disposing of surplus agricultural com- 
modities by this method, It believes that barter, 
properly used, can continue to be a helpful device 
for disposing of surplus agricultural commodities. 
It believes, however, that the program should be 
appropriately controlled to avoid harm to our 
broader national objectives. 
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The Committee further believes that future bar- 
ter contracting must be on a more selective basis 
than in the past. Now that strategic stockpile ob- 
jectives have been met and exceeded for most 
strategic and critical materials, the need for bar- 
ter to meet such objectives has been largely 
eliminated, although the possibility of continuing 
to barter for materials that are not needed solely 
for defense purposes is recognized. Other pos- 
sibilities for barter can be the use of surplus com- 
modities to procure non- strategic goods such as 
survival items and offshore procurement for the 
Department of Defense and the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, and as an Instrument to 
assist the less-developed countries. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Ih light of the foregoing comments and its con- 
siderations of the barter program, the Committee 
recommends that: 

1. Due regard must be given to foreign policy 
considerations and balance-of-payment prob- 
lems in carrying out the barter program. The 
Secretary of Agriculture should consult with 
the Secretary of State and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, respectively, concerning the general 
impact which the barter program has on these 
considerations. 

2. Greater emphasis than In the past should be 
given to the use of barter transactions for the 
procurement of non- strategic-materials items 
(including, but not limited to, offshore procure- 
ment) which meet approved program require- 
ments of U.S. Government agencies within funds 
currently available or within procurement au- 
thority which extends over a period of years anc) 
for which dollars would normally be spent 
abroad. 

3. The Department of Agriculture should review 
with appropriate Federal agencies the oppor- 
tunities for the enlargement of the use of barter 
in support of currently budgeted programs or 
programs which have procurement authority 
extending over a period of years. The Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development should cooperate with the 
Department of Agriculture by effecting off- 
shore procurement, using qualified barter ar- 
rangements to the greatest practicable extent 
when dollars would otherwise be spent abroad 
for the items being procured, In carrying out 
such procurement, the Department of Agricul- 
ture should absorb any increased cost incurred 
by the procuring agency above that which would 
have been incurred had dollar procurement been 


utilized. Offshore military procurement by 
barter should not be effected in West Germany or 
any other country in which the United States has 
arrangements for payments to offset U.S. mili- 
tary expenditures in chat country, except with 
the concurrence of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

4. In addition to the foregoing, the Department of 
Defense and the Agency for International De- 
velopment should continue to cooperate with the 
Department of Agriculture to convert to barter 
arrangements dollar contracts for foreign- pro- 
duced items, 

5. Barter should continue to be used to acquire 
strategic and critical materials within estab- 
lished maximum objectives. 

6. With the exceptions indicated below, barter 
should not be used to acquii'e strategic and 
critical materials that are in excess of National 
Stockpile objectives. The exceptions are those 
cases where; 

In the judgment of the Secretary of Agriculture , 
after consultation with the Secretary of State, 
and after consultation with the Secretary of 
the Treasury regarding U.S. foreign currency 
holdings, and consistent with disposal policies, 
it would be more advarttageous to the U.S. to 
take a useful material In a barter transaction 
than to acquire additional foreign currencies; 
and 

In the judgment of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and with the concurrence of the Secre- 
tary of State, the barter transaction would 
further the international economic or foreign 
policy interests of the United States, includ- 
ing help for weaker independent states to re- 
sist economic overtures and pressures from 
unfriendly powers. 

7. Pending a decision on new legislation relating 
to the various inventories of strategic and 
critical materials, the materials acquired under 
Recommendation No, 6 should be transferred to 
the Supplemental Stockpile. 

8. The Supplemental Stockpile Advisory Committee 
on Barter should continue to be used by the 
Secretary of Agriculture for advice and consul- 
tation regarding the barter program and the 
stockpile materials eligible for barter acquisi- 
tion. 

9. The Basic Principles and Rules of Application of 
the proposed ''Revised Barter Program'* pre- 
pared by the Department of Agriculture should 
be revised to reflect the foregoing recommenda- 
tions, and should be adopted as thus revised, 
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DM0 V-7 — General Policies for Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stockpiling 


1, General rote of the strategic stockpile^ The 
strategic stockpile shall take account of the po- 
tentiality of limited war and general war and shall 
assume rapid mobilization in the event of an 
emergency, 

2, Period covered by stockpilingykW strategic 

stockpile objectives shall be limited to meeting 
estimated shortages of materials for a three- year 
emergency. ^ ^ 

3, Stockpile objectives. Strategic stockpile ob- 
jectives shall be adequate for limited or general 
war, whichever shows the larger supply- require- 
ments deficit to be met by stockpiling. Stockpile 
objectives shall be determined on the basis of time 
required for supplies of materials In a national 
emergency to match essential needs of the emer- 
gency. The objectives shall consist of (1) a "basic 
objective," which assumes reliance on sources of 
supply factored to reflect estimated supply risks, 
and (2) a "maximum objective," which includes 
an additional allowance to take Into account the 
complete discounting of sources of supply beyond 
North America and comparably accessible areas. 

Until ^uch time as the essential needs of the 
nation in the event of a nuclear attack (including 
reconstruction) can be determined, the maximum 
objective shall not be less than six months’ usage 
by industry in the United States In periods of 
active demand. 

4. Emergency requirements. The requirements 
estimates for both limited and general war shall 
reflect specific requirements so far as they are 
applicable and available. Otherwise if shall be as- 
sumed that the total requirements would about 
equal the consumption by industrial capacity, 
considering necessary wartime limitation, con- 
servation, and substitution measures. Require- 
ments shall be discounted for wartime losses of 
consuming capacity to the extent that such losses 
can be reliably estimated. 

5. Emergency supplies. Estimates of supply for 
the mobilization period shall be based on readily 
available capacity and known resources. The share 
available to the United States shall be discounted 
to reflect the risks involved internally in supply 
countries, the risks of concentration of the source, 
the risks of overseas shipping and the vulnepbllity 
of domestic sources to destruction, Domestic 
supplies shall be discounted in cases of excessive 
concentration to the extent of the estimated time 
required to restore capacity that may be damaged. 

6. Provision for special-property materials. 
Prospective needs for high- temperature and other 
special-property materials shall be considered on 


the basis of a three-year period beginning not 
more than two years in the future. Estimates of 
requiremipnts therefor shall be Included in the 
computatibn of objectives when there are indica- 
tions of reasonably firm minimum requirements. 

In this connection arrangements shall be made 
for the regular availability of objective scientific 
advice to assist In such evaluation. 

7. Frequency of supply-requirements reviews. 
The supply-requirements balance for any material 
that is now or may become Important to defense 
shall be kept under continuing surveillance and 
shall be given a full- scale review at any time that 
a change is believed to be taking place that would 
have a significant bearing on the wartime readi- 
ness position. Supply-requirements balances shall 
be examined at least once a year to ascertain 
the need for a full-scale review. Priority of re- 
view shall be given to materials under procure- 

8. 'Procurement policy. The basic objectives 
shah be attained expeditiously. If necessary, 
sources of supply shall be expanded. Procure- 
ment, however, shall be tapered as the basic 
objectives are approached. The maximum ob- 
jective shall be reached on a .lower priority 
basis by such means as (1) deliveries under 
existing contracts, (2) transfers from other Gov- 
ernment programs, (3) purchases with available 
foreign currencies, (4) barter of U.S. agricultural 
surpluses, and (5) programs to maintain the mo- 
bilization base under paragraph 9. Future long- 
term contracts shall contain termination clauses 

whenever possible. m.. 

9. iMaifitewxnce^ of the mobilization base. The 
mobilization base shall relate to the projected 
supply capacity, including standby capacity, that 
would be readily available for an emergency com- 
mencing on any assumed date rather than to the 
output of a given period. Stockpile procurement 
to maintain this capacity shall be undertaken only 
within the maximum objective. Although various 
measures that are feasible shall be considered 
for meeting a mobilization deficit of materials, 
measures other than stockpiling shall be under- 
taken only after it is clear that stockpiling is not 
the best solution. All irtventories of Government- 
owned materials held for long-term storage are a 
part of the mobilization base. If they are suf- 
ficiently large they may eliminate the need for a 
producing mobilization base segment. 

10. Upgrading to ready usability, Where the 
general basis for estimating supplies of a material, 
Including allowance for plant vulnerability, does 
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not call for a sufficient quantity in a form suitable 
for immediate use to meet the initial surge of de- 
mand and abnormal conditions of intensive mo- 
bilization, a minimum readiness inventory-ap- 
proximately a six months’ requirement- shall be 
provided near centers of consumption. An inter- 
agency review should be undertaken to determine 
whether a need for a larger or lesser allowance 
may exist. Materials in Government inventories 
may be upgraded only when the net cost is less 
than the cost of new material. Materials will not 
be upgraded to such a degree, however, as to 
impair flexibility of use. Payment in kind may be 
used within the objectives to finance the upgrading, 
provided that the release of materials to pay for 
the upgrading will meet disposal criteria. 

11. Beneficiation of subspeciflcatiofi materials^ 
Subspecification-grade material in Government in- 
ventory may be beneficiated within the limits of 
the maximum objectives when this can be accom- 
plished at less net cost than buying new material. 

12. Cancellation of commitments. Commitments 
for deliveries to national stockpile and Defense 
Production Act inventories beyond the maximum 
objectives shall be canceled or reduced when 
settlements can be arranged which would be 
mutually satisfactory to the supplier and the 
Government and which would not be disruptive to 
the economy or to projects essential to the national 
security. Such settlements may take into ac- 
count anticipated profits and cover adjustments 
for above-market premiums. The settlement of 
commitments may be made through the payment of 
cash or through the application of surplus property 
or resale of materials. Responsibility with re- 
spect to the settlement of commitments in the light 
of over- all interests of the Government rests with 
the Administrator of General Services, who shall 
keep other agencies advised and consult with them 
to the extent appropriate. 

13. Retention of Defense Production Act inven- 
torles. Within the limits of unfilled maximum 
stockpile objectives, stockpile- grade materials 
acquired under the Defense Production Act shall 
be retained for national stockpile purposes. 

14. Disposals, The Director of the Office of 
Emergency Planning will authorize the disposal 
of excess materials whenever possible under 
the following conditions: (a) Avoidance of seri- 
ous disruption of the usual rnarkets of producers, 
processors and consumers, (b) avoidance of ad- 
verse effects on the international interests of the 
United States, (c) due regard to the protection 
of the United States against avoidable loss, (d) 
avoidance of adverse effects upon domestic em- 


ployment and labor disputes, and (e) except when 
materials are channeled to other agencies for 
their direct use, consultation with the Departments 
of the Interior, Commerce, State, Agriculture, 
Defense, Labor, and other governmental agencies 
concerned, and consultation as appropriate with the 
industries concerned. If within 30 days after such 
consultation either the Department of State or the 
Department of the Interior indicates an objection 
to the proposed plan which, after discussion, 
the Director does not support, he shall so notify 
the President and present the issue to him for de- 
cision. To the extent possible disposals should be 
made in accordance with long-run disposal plans 
which have been worked out in consultation with the 
interested departments and which take into account 
probable trends in supply and price both at home 
and abroad. 

In making such disposals preference shall be 
given to materials in the DP A inventories. 

Disposals of materials that deteriorate, that are 
likely to become obsolete, that do not meet quality 
standards, or that do not have stockpile objectives, 
are to be expedited. 

The Administrator of General Services shall be 
responsible for conducting negotiations for the sale 
of materials and will consult with and advise the 
agencies concerned. 

15. Public notice on disposals^ Generally, the 
sale of excess materials acquired under the De- 
fense Production Act will be made only after ap- 
propriate public announcement of the quantity 
or quantities to be offered in a specified period 
of time. 

16. Direct Government use. Government agen- 
cies which directly use strategic and critical ma- 
terials shaU fulfill their requirements through the 
use of materials in Government inventories that 
are excess to the needs thereof whenever such 
action is found to be consistent with overall dis- 
posal policies and with the beet interests of the 
Government. Except where appropriate in the 
judgment of the Administrator, General Services 
Administration, the requirements of section 14, 
above, with respect to approval by Government de- 
partments or agencies and consultation with in- 
dustries, shall not be applicable to transfers of 
strategic and critical materials for direct Gov- 
ernment use. 

17. Declassification of stockpile data. The Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization shall declassify 
stockpile data to the maximum extent feasible when 
it determines with the concurrence of agencies 
concerned that the national security would not 
thereby be jeopardized. 

Defense Mobilization Order K-7 
Issued June 30, 1958 
Revised December 10, 1959 
Amended April 25, 196P 
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